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The Sacrifice of Talent 


HE recent tragic death of Sir 
[seri Banting, whose dis- 

covery of insulin is one of the 
outstanding achievements of modern 
medical science, was a serious blow 
to mankind. Banting was killed in 
an airplane accident while on his 
way to England on an important 
war mission. His death focuses at- 
tention on the role that war and 
civil commotion have played, 
directly or indirectly, in causing 
death of men of exceptional ability 
and achievement, while they were 
still in the full possession of their 
creative powers. 

On the whole, however, deaths 
resulting from foreign or civil war 
are relatively much fewer among 
noted men than in the general adult 
male population, the reason being 
that young men always bear the 
brunt of the fighting and of the 
risks involved; noted men are usually 
at least middle aged. Only the ex- 
ceptionally brilliant can achieve a 
great reputation early in life. With 
respect to military leaders, an addi- 
tional reason exists for their com- 
paratively low death rate in battle. 
Clearly, an army cannot afford to 
expose to unnecessary risk the chiefs 
of its general staff who are charged 


with the responsibility for the whole 
army and its operations. But the 
new strategies and methods used 
in the current conflict, involving 
swift attacks over long distances 
with mechanized equipment and air- 
planes, and the air attacks on 
civilian areas, have lessened the 
difference between the mortality 
among leaders, both civilian and 
military, and in the rest of the 
population. For Great Britain, 
civilian losses of life have, thus far, 
run about as high as those in the 
armed forces; and among civilians 
the eminent individual has pretty 
much the same chance of being hit 
by an enemy bomb dropped from 
an airplane as the average citizen. 

Indeed, the present war and the 
disturbances preceding or associated 
with it probably mark a new high 
in the losses of important persons. 
Most of these deaths have been 
suffered in the devastating bombing 
attacks on civil populations from 
the air. An outstanding case of this 
kind is the death of Lord Stamp, a 
man of extraordinary career and of 
international reputation as an econo- 
mist. England has also lost a num- 
ber of her ranking doctors and 
surgeons on military or naval service. 
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The present war probably sets a 
record also with respect to losses 
of military and naval leaders. Com- 
paratively few high ranking officers 
have been killed in earlier wars, 
notable exceptions being Lord 
Nelson, the hero of Trafalgar, and 
the British general, Lord Kitchener, 
who lost his life at sea during the 
World War. But in the present war 
several leaders on both sides have 
already fallen: for Germany, General 
von Fritsch and Admiral Leutjens; 
for England, Vice-Admiral Holland 
of the Hood, and Air Vice-Marshal 
Blount; and for Italy, Marshal 
Balbo. 

In the World War many persons 
noted in civilian life also were 
killed. Early in the war, a number 
of prominent Americans were lost 
in the sinking of the Lusitania. 
Among the Americans killed in 
action were Joyce Kilmer and Alan 
Seeger, the poets. And John P. 
Mitchel, ex-Mayor of New York 
City, lost his life in an accident 
while training for the air service. 
One may count also as an American 
casualty of the World War Dr. 
Theodore C. Janeway, a brilliant 
physician at the peak of his powers, 
and successor to the great Osler at 
Johns Hopkins. 

Among the eminent men in the 
British forces who were killed in 
action may be mentioned first the 
poet, Rupert Brooke, and the 
Canadian physician, John McCrae, 
the author of ‘‘In Flanders Fields,” 
the justly famed and treasured 
English poem of the World War. 
Less well known to the general 


public, but already renowned in the 
scientific world was Henry G. J. 
Moseley, who, at the age of 27, was 
killed in the Dardanelles campaign 
in 1915. Moseley had already made 
fundamentally important contribu- 
tions to chemistry. His death was 
characterized by a_ world-known 
scientist as a ‘‘national tragedy,” 
and aroused British scientists to 
appeal to their government to make 
better use of the services of such 
men than to expose them to the 
risks of active military duty. 
Numerous other British scientists 
were killed in the World War, many 
of them comparatively young men 
who had already established reputa- 
tions in their respective fields. In- 
deed, losses of promising young 
Englishmen were all too common 
because of England’s delay in in- 
stituting compulsory military serv- 
ice during the World War. 

The public has been so _pre- 
occupied with the mass losses of 
men and of materials in war that it 
has given little attention to the 
qualitative losses. The names cited 
here are English and American 
notables, for the most part. The 
list is selected and far from com- 
plete. Practically every nation in 
the course of its history has suffered 
similar losses. 

In the long run, one of the most 
destructive aspects of war is the 
loss of able young men who are just 
beginning to make their mark in 
their chosen fields, whether it be 
commerce, the professions, or 
politics. For these are the potential 
leaders of a new generation, and 
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such original contributions as they 
could make to progress in their 
fields of work, and thus to the wel- 
fare of mankind, are either irretriev- 
ably lost or seriously postponed. 
The exigencies of war demand 
sacrifices. It is impossible entirely 
to prevent the loss, from acts of war, 
of men whose value to the com- 
munity is of exceptional degree, and 
this is particularly true in the 
present situation, when the risks 
to civilians have been so greatly 
enhanced. War today involves, as 
never before, the whole people. 
Such losses may be cut, however, 
by proper choice of men for military 
service and by placing them in 
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positions where their value to de- 
fense is greatest. Herein lies the 
strong reason for selective service 
as a method of building up defense 
forces. All must serve as they are 
called, and wise military leaders 
make the best use of talent that 
comes to them by this mode of 
selection. There is no self-selection 
of daring and able young men, as 
volunteers for military service, such 
as took place in England during the 
early part of the World War and 
in this country in the first months 
of our participation in that conflict, 
to the detriment not only of the 
arts of peace, but also of the 
prosecution of the war itself. 


Accidents in the News 


HE newspapers have been a 
f pondin arm in the fight to reduce 
accidents. Not alone has an im- 
mense amount of space been given 
over to the presentation of the facts 
concerning accidents of all types, 
but virtually everyone has had the 
sorry tale spread before him in vivid 
special articles and forceful edi- 
torials. It would be difficult to 
overestimate the influence of this 
contribution alone. 

The great importance of this good 
work lies in its effect in building up a 
powerful personal motive for acci- 
dent prevention. Safety men are 
well aware that until this motive has 
been inculcated in the vast majority 
of us, we shall never reduce accidents 
to the practicable minimum attain- 
able. ‘The press makes its contribu- 
tion to this end in the performance 


of its daily function of reporting the 
news. 

Accounts of accidents occurring in 
the vicinities served by local papers 
very often contain a surprising 
amount of information on the cir- 
cumstances that have brought about 
the accident, as well as full details of 
the victim’s circumstances in life. 
In our neighbors we recognize per- 
sons like ourselves; in their unsafe 
actions we recognize our own care- 
less manner of doing things. Thus 
we are forcibly reminded of the 
reality of the dangers by which we 
are surrounded. We realize that 
unsafe actions on our part may mean 
death or long drawn out, painful 
disabilities. We are perpetually re- 
minded that ‘it can happen to us.” 

Few of us are aware of how much 
is written on individual accidents 
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daily. An examination of the files 
of one of the leading New York City 
daily newspapers yields the follow- 
ing facts: Approximately 2,800 
column inches (including 495 inches 
of pictures) were devoted to accounts 
of accidents occurring within the 
city limits during 1940. This would 
make one issue of over 16 pages of 
solid news, each page with eight full 
columns. . 

Even though this publication gave 
a very considerable amount of space 
to the coverage of accidents, it re- 
ported in its pages only about one 
fatality in every 12 actually occur- 
ring within the city. Of the 3,841 
deaths resulting from injuries sus- 
tained in accidents within the city 
limits, 316 were discussed in this 
paper’s news columns. Information 
was also given pertaining to 1,078 
nonfatal injuries and 77 accidents in 
which no personal injuries were 
involved. 

The accidents reported in this 
metropolitan journal were, of course, 
not selected to point a moral or 
otherwise to advance the safety 
cause. They do not necessarily 
give a true perspective of the dangers 
to which we are exposed. Hair- 
breadth escapes from death or from 
injury, unusual and_ spectacular 
accidents, and accidents involving 
prominent persons were given con- 
siderable space, whereas many acci- 
dents of the more ordinary and also 
more numerous types were not 
reported at all, or were given very 
little space. The selection is guided 
by news values. People want an 
account of the spectacular type of 


accident, and they get it. Then, 
too, in some types of accidents the 
seriousness of the injury is not at 
once apparent, and these do not 
find their way into the papers. 

It is interesting to see how many 
fatalities in each type of accident 
were actually reported and to con- 
trast this number with the death toll 
from them as recorded by the New 
York City Health Department. 

Fatalities in the home are re- 
ported relatively infrequently. The 
newspaper examined described home 
accidents that took the lives of 82 
persons—only just above 5 percent 
of the total of 1,567 victims of fatal 
home accidents. Home mishaps 
caused about two fifths of all the 
city’s accident fatalities in 1940, yet 
only one fourth of the deaths re- 
ported in the paper fell into this 
class, and a similar proportion ap- 
plies to the space devoted to them. 

However, deaths due to conflagra- 
tions in the home were reported 
rather fully. The newspaper car- 
ried stories dealing with as many as 
three fifths of the fatalities in home 
conflagrations. This is explained 
easily. We have been educated to 
expect freedom from such horror. 

Falls in and about the home are 
the leading cause of fatal injury in 
New York City, but they received 
only meager recognition in the news- 
paper. Of the 984 deaths from acci- 
dental falls in the home in 1940, 
accounts of only 22, or slightly over 
2 percent, found their way into the 
newspaper columns. The undra- 
matic nature of the ordinary home 
fall is partly responsible for this 
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situation. Another major cause of 
fatal home accident—gas poisoning 
—received somewhat more cover- 
age, 13, or more than 6 percent, of 
the 201 deaths in this category being 
called to the public’s attention. 

It will probably come as a surprise 
to many to learn that only 122, or 
13.7 percent, of the 889 deaths due 
to motor vehicle accidents within 
the city limits were reported in 
1940 in the newspaper examined. 

Accidents to workmen have, for a 
long time, been a matter of con- 
siderable public interest. It was in 
this field that the safety movement 
had its origin. It might be expected, 
then, that a relatively large percent- 
age of accidents of this nature would 
be reported in the papers, as is in- 
deed the case. Of the 343 deaths in 
this classification, the newspaper 
gave space to 55, or 16 percent. It 
so happens that two accidents alone 
contributed considerably to this 
high percentage. Seventeen of the 
deaths were concentrated in these 
two accidents—11 deaths in the 
collision of two Army bombers over 
Queens County, N. Y., and six in the 
collapse of a false ceiling during the 
demolition of a building at the New 
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York World’s Fair grounds. Natur- 
ally these catastrophes received 
special notice. Outside of these, 
almost 12 percent of the remaining 
occupational fatalities reached and 
were considered newsworthy by the 
editors. 

As a whole, deaths in public acci- 
dents, other than those in which a 
motor vehicle was involved, received 
comparatively little notice—reports 
of only 57, or about 5.6 percent, of 
‘the 1,011 fatalities finding their way 
into the newspaper’s columns. 

Many of our great newspapers, in 
small and large towns and cities 
alike, are solidly behind the safety 
movement. Some publishers have 
taken the initiative and have con- 
ducted their own community safety 
campaigns. Others have been glad 
to cooperate in safety drives with 
representative local groups. Even 
though a particular newspaper may 
not participate in safety programs in 
any of the above methods, it still 
plays a significant role in our safety 
efforts, by merely reporting, as news 
items, descriptions of accidents and 
their consequences. ‘This is at least 
the first prerequisite for enlightening 
the public on the accident menace. 


Children of Wage-Earners’ Widows 


HE severity of the problem of 

the widow, in caring for her 
children, naturally varies with the 
age of the husband at the time of his 
death. When the husband dies 
very young, as a rule there will be 
few children left orphans, but the 
period of orphanhood, until they are 


grown up, will be long. On the 
other hand, if the husband survives 
to middle age or beyond, though his 
total family may be greater in num- 
ber, it is likely that some or all of 
the children will be grown up or at 
least past age 16. It is perhaps at 
the central ages of the parents that 
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the situation may be most acute for 
the widow. The family has then 
about reached completion, but few 
or none of the children can as yet be 
in any degree self-supporting. Fig- 
ures and graphs to illustrate these 
changes are presented in the chart 
on page 7, which is based on the 
records of married white male In- 
dustrial policyholders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
who died in the period 1935 to 
1939. 

The data were classified so as to 
ascertain, for the various ages at 
death, the average number of chil- 
dren under 16 left by those who had 
one or more such children. A 
further classification was made ac- 
cording to the social-economic class 
of the decedent. 

Married men who died between 
the ages of 25 to 34 left 195 children 
under 16 for every 100 deaths. Just 
about the same number was left by 
those in the age group 45 to 54, but 
in the age group 35 to 44, where the 
situation is at its most serious stage, 
230 dependent children were left per 
100 deaths. At the upper end of the 
age scale comprised in this study, 
namely, 55 to 64, many of the chil- 
dren are grown up, and the number 
of dependents left was naturally 
less, averaging 158 per 100 deaths. 

When the material is analyzed 
according to the social-economic 
class of the decedent, a systematic 
order is seen, more particularly in 
the age group 35 to 44. Here a 
step-by-step increase is observed in 
passing from the group of profes- 
sional persons to proprietors and 


clerks, skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers, farm proprietors, and managers. 
As is seen clearly in the chart, the 
number of surviving children per 
100 fathers dying in this age group 
and in the occupational classes in 
the order listed, form the sequence 
200, 207, 233, and 288. From this 
point on, in the occupational classi- 
fication, the order of the size of 
families is reversed, with farm labor- 
ers, miners, other laborers, and 
servant classes represented succes- 
sively by the averages, 280, 280, 
257, and 220. 

Inspection of the figures for the 
age group 25 to 34 years shows 
naturally a somewhat different pic- 
ture. A point of particular interest 
is the fact that “other laborers’’ in 
this age group stands out with the 
highest average number of depend- 
ent children, whereas in the age 
group 35 to 44 years, this group is 
fourth in rank. It is evident that 
the group designated as “other 
laborers”’ raised their families largely 
in the early years of their productive 
career, whereas the economically 
more favored classes tend to post- 
pone their families to later ages. 
This observation is also borne out 
by an inspection of the figures 
relating to the age group 55 to 64. 

The graphic representation of the 
conditions in the age group 45 to 54, 
as grouped according to occupational 
classes, recalls the fact already noted 
in mentioning this age group as a 
whole, that the size of families here 
follows rather closely the same pat- 
tern as in the age group 25 to 34. 
However, the maximum number of 
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dependent children is now found 
among farm laborers and miners. 

Perhaps the most striking feature 
about the chart for ages 55 to 64 is 
the relative uniformity of the figures 
for the several occupational classes. 
Couples who at a relatively late 
period of life still have children 
under 16, have about the same num- 
ber of dependent children, on an 
average, regardless of occupation, 
although the causes leading to this 
situation differ in the several occu- 
pational classes. Among profes- 
sionals it is due to the postponement 
of the building up of the family; 
among farm laborers, for example, 
it is undoubtedly due to the increas- 
ing proportion of children who are 
past age 16. 

The last occupational class shown 
on the chart, namely, the servant 
class, is out of line in each of the age 
groups considered. Though eco- 


nomically among the least favored, 
it resembles the most highly favored 
in the relatively small number of 
dependents left by decedent fathers. 
Apparently, the conditions of em- 
ployment in this group lead to 
restriction of the size of the families. 

Such analysis as has here been 
presented serves to bring into sharper 
focus certain significant details re- 
garding the problem of orphanhood. 
It reminds us once again that every 
breadwinner preserved from prema- 
ture death is a gain, not only to his 
dependents, whom he provides with 
food, clothing, shelter, and a reason- 
able surplus, but to society at large. 
However remote the outlook of 
widowhood and orphanhood may 
seem while the breadwinner of the 
family is alive and healthy, the con- 
tingency must clearly be provided 
for during the individual’s produc- 
tive lifetime. 


Mortality Experience of the First Six Months 
of 1941 


N THESE days of unsettled condi- 

tions in world affairs, the mortal- 
ity of the American people remains 
ata very favorable level. In fact, for 
the first six months of 1941 a new 
low mortality rate has been recorded 
for the millions of Industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. The figure 
for the January to June period, 8.0 
per 1,000, is 1.3 percent below the 
figure of last year. In the general 
population, data are available for 86 
large cities. These show for the 
first 26 weeks of 1941 a rate of 12.4 


per 1,000, identical with that of a 
year ago. In New York City the 
figure for the first 26 weeks of 1941 
is 10.7 per 1,000, or about 1 percent 
below last year’s rate. 

While 1940 was not actually a 
record year in the general popula- 
tion, it was an exceedingly good 
health year, and came within a very 
small margin of the three best— 
1933, 1938, and 1939. Thus, with 
rates in 1941 possibly falling below 
those of 1940, the current year may 
fully be expected to rank among the 
years of minimum mortality. 
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Metropolitan Industrial Department 


Among the policyholders, a decline 
in mortality has occurred at ages 
5 to 19, and at all ages above 34. 
The greatest improvement occurred 
in the teen-age group, with the 
policyholders of ages 10 to 19 re- 
cording a 10-percent decline in 
death rate. At the ages above 35 
the declines varied from 214 to 54% 
percent. Children under 5 years of 
age showed little change in mor- 
tality. The increase among young 
adults, from 20 to 34, although small, 
being only 2 percent, is noteworthy, 
since it is at these ages that any 
adverse effect of the defense program 
would be most apparent. 

From the six-month record, it 
appears that there will be no less 
than seven in the list of selected 
causes of death (see table on page 
11) that will establish new minimum 
rates in 1941. The list comprises 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, diarrhea and enteritis, 
appendicitis, and puerperal diseases. 
Also, diabetes, cerebral hemorrhage, 
and chronic heart diseases record 
rates very near the 1940 level. 

While the mortality for two of the 
principal communicable diseases of 
childhood continued to decline this 
year, the rates for measles and 
whooping cough have shown in- 
creases. In the case of measles the 
increase may well be the result 
of the bringing together of large 
numbers of nonimmune persons in 
crowded communities near defense 
industries. Another disease affected 
by the same conditions is cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, the rate for which 
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has almost doubled since the first six 
months of 1940, though the figure 
is still low—only 9 per 1,000,000. 


Declines in Respiratory Diseases 


The excellent record for the 
respiratory diseases is of unusual 
interest, since these conditions are 
affected adversely not only by the 
dislocation of the population due to 
the defense effort, but also by the 
epidemic of influenza which occurred 
early this year. In fact, the cumu- 
lative rate for influenza still remains 
slightly above that of 1940, the 
decline in mortality in recent months 
not having been great enough to 
counterbalance the higher rates of 
January and February. ‘Tuberculo- 
sis and pneumonia, however, present 
minimum rates. 

The record for pneumonia has 
varied somewhat in the different 
parts of the country. In the eastern 
part of the United States the mor- 
tality from pneumonia remained 
below that of last year, even at the 
peak of the influenza epidemic. On 
the Pacific Coast and in Canada, 
higher pneumonia rates were asso- 
ciated with the high mortality from 
influenza. In Canada the effect of 
the epidemic was particularly 
marked, with the pneumonia death 
rate in the first quarter more than 
50 percent above that for the like 
period in 1940. Considering these 
drawbacks, the fact that the figure 
for pneumonia for the Industrial 
experience of the total Company is 
13.2 percent below that for the first 
six months of 1940 is an excellent 
tribute to the present methods of 
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dependent children is now found 
among farm laborers and miners. 

Perhaps the most striking feature 
about the chart for ages 55 to 64 is 
the relative uniformity of the figures 
for the several occupational classes. 
Couples who at a relatively late 
period of life still have children 
under 16, have about the same num- 
ber of dependent children, on an 
average, regardless of occupation, 
although the causes leading to this 
situation differ in the several occu- 
pational classes. Among _profes- 
sionals it is due to the postponement 
of the building up of the family; 
among farm laborers, for example, 
it is undoubtedly due to the increas- 
ing proportion of children who are 
past age 16. 

The last occupational class shown 
on the chart, namely, the servant 
class, is out of line in each of the age 
groups considered. Though eco- 


nomically among the least favored, 
it resembles the most highly favored 
in the relatively small number of 
dependents left by decedent fathers. 
Apparently, the conditions of em- 
ployment in this group lead to 
restriction of the size of the families. 

Such analysis as has here been 
presented serves to bring into sharper 
focus certain significant details re- 
garding the problem of orphanhood. 
It reminds us once again that every 
breadwinner preserved from prema- 
ture death is a gain, not only to his 
dependents, whom he provides with 
food, clothing, shelter, and a reason- 
able surplus, but to society at large. 
However remote the outlook of 
widowhood and orphanhood may 
seem while the breadwinner of the 
family is alive and healthy, the con- 
tingency must clearly be provided 
for during the individual’s produc- 
tive lifetime. 


Mortality Experience of the First Six Months 
of 1941 


N THESE days of unsettled condi- 

tions in world affairs, the mortal- 
ity of the American people remains 
ata very favorable level. In fact, for 
the first six months of 1941 a new 
low mortality rate has been recorded 
for the millions of Industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. The figure 
for the January to June period, 8.0 
per 1,000, is 1.3 percent below the 
figure of last year. In the general 
population, data are available for 86 
large cities. These show for the 
first 26 weeks of 1941 a rate of 12.4 


per 1,000, identical with that of a 
year ago. In New York City the 
figure for the first 26 weeks of 1941 
is 10.7 per 1,000, or about 1 percent 
below last year’s rate. 

While 1940 was not actually a 
record year in the general popula- 
tion, it was an exceedingly good 
health year, and came within a very 
small margin of the three best— 
1933, 1938, and 1939. ‘Thus, with 
rates in 1941 possibly falling below 
those of 1940, the current year may 
fully be expected to rank among the 
years of minimum mortality. 
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Metropolitan Industrial Department 


Among the policyholders, a decline 
in mortality has occurred at ages 
5 to 19, and at all ages above 34. 
The greatest improvement occurred 
in the teen-age group, with the 
policyholders of ages 10 to 19 re- 
cording a 10-percent decline in 
death rate. At the ages above 35 
the declines varied from 24% to 544 
percent. Children under 5 years of 
age showed little change in mor- 
tality. The increase among young 
adults, from 20 to 34, although small, 
being only 2 percent, is noteworthy, 
since it is at these ages that any 
adverse effect of the defense program 
would be most apparent. 

From the six-month record, it 
appears that there will be no less 
than seven in the list of selected 
causes of death (see table on page 
11) that will establish new minimum 
rates in 1941. The list comprises 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, diarrhea and enteritis, 
appendicitis, and puerperal diseases. 
Also, diabetes, cerebral hemorrhage, 
and chronic heart diseases record 
rates very near the 1940 level. 

While the mortality for two of the 
principal communicable diseases of 
childhood continued to decline this 
year, the rates for measles and 
whooping cough have shown in- 
creases. In the case of measles the 
increase may well be the result 
of the bringing together of large 
numbers of nonimmune persons in 
crowded communities near defense 
industries. Another disease affected 
by the same conditions is cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, the rate for which 
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has almost doubled since the first six 
months of 1940, though the figure 
is still low—only 9 per 1,000,000. 


Declines in Respiratory Diseases 


The excellent record for the 
respiratory diseases is of unusual 
interest, since these conditions are 
affected adversely not only by the 
dislocation of the population due to 
the defense effort, but also by the 
epidemic of influenza which occurred 
early this year. In fact, the cumu- 
lative rate for influenza still remains 
slightly above that of 1940, the 
decline in mortality in recent months 
not having been great enough to 
counterbalance the higher rates of 
January and February. ‘Tuberculo- 
sis and pneumonia, however, present 
minimum rates. 

The record for pneumonia has 
varied somewhat in the different 
parts of the country. In the eastern 
part of the United States the mor- 
tality from pneumonia remained 
below that of last year, even at the 
peak of the influenza epidemic. On 
the Pacific Coast and in Canada, 
higher pneumonia rates were asso- 
ciated with the high mortality from 
influenza. In Canada the effect of 
the epidemic was particularly 
marked, with the pneumonia death 
rate in the first quarter more than 
50 percent above that for the like 
period in 1940. Considering these 
drawbacks, the fact that the figure 
for pneumonia for the Industrial 
experience of the total Company is 
13.2 percent below that for the first 
six months of 1940 is an excellent 
tribute to the present methods of 
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treatment of this disease. The cur- 
rent year is the fifth in a continuous 
series of declines in this death rate. 

The tuberculosis rate, which is 
also a new minimum, is now only 
44.8 per 100,000. Although the 
mortality from tuberculosis con- 
tinues to decline, there has been a 
certain slackening in the rate of fall 
in recent years. For example, while 
the rate fell 31.4 percent from 1930 
to 1935, it declined only 22 percent 
in the next five years—from 1935 
to 1940—and only 3.4 percent dur- 
ing the single year from 1940 to 1941. 


Maternal Mortality Continues 
to Improve 


Another satisfactory feature of 
the year’s record is the continued 
decline in maternal mortality. The 
rate for the first six months of 1941 
is slightly below that of 1940 and is 
little more than one half that of 
1935. But these figures do not give 
a full measure of the improvement, 
since more women have been ex- 
posed to the risks of pregnancy and 
childbirth this year than in recent 
years. Provisional figures indicate 
that the birth rate for 1941 will 
exceed that of 1940, which, in turn, 
was 5.9 percent above that of five 
years earlier. The present puerperal 
record should be a cause of great 
satisfaction to all those who have 
worked to reduce this type of mor- 
tality. The campaign which has 
been so extraordinarily successful in 
reducing the total maternal mor- 
tality might well now be turned to 
those special population groups for 
which the rate remains high. 


Cardio-vascular-renal Group 


The only important disease group 
to record an appreciably higher mor- 
tality this year than last is diseases 
of the coronary arteries and angina 
pectoris. The death rate for these 
causes of death combined is up 5.3 
percent. If, however, we group 
together all of the diseases of the 
cardio-vascular-renal group— 
namely, cerebral hemorrhage, dis- 
eases of the coronary arteries and 
angina pectoris, other chronic heart 
diseases, and chronic nephritis—we 
find the total rate actually is slightly 
below that of last year. 


Serious Increase in Motor 
Accidents 


Thus, the only disturbing element 
in the mortality report for 1941 is the 
high incidence of accidents—particu- 
larly motor vehicle accidents, the 
mortality from which has risen 26.1 
percent in the course of a single year. 
The death rate for motor vehicle 
accidents has been higher each month 
this year than in the corresponding 
month of 1940. It has also shown 
approximately the same percent of 
increase in Canada as in the United 
States, although the level of the rate 
is lower there. This observation 
for the first six months among In- 
dustrial policyholders of the Com- 
pany would lead one to expect, if 
the present relative increase over 
last year continues, that in the 
general population of the United 
States total deaths from this cause 
for the entire year will be well 
above 40,000. 
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The following table shows the and June 1940, together with the 
mortality among Industrial policy- death rates for the first six months 
holders for June 1941, May 1941, of each year. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Death Rates* per 100,000 Policyholders from Selected Causes. 
Industrial Department. Weekly Premium-Paying Business 




















ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 Po_tcyHOLDERS* 
CausEs oF DEATH bt med - — 
June May June 
1941 1941 1940 
1941 1940 
Ass, CAUBHS—TOTAL,. 0.006000 20ccces 702.3 760.4 i27.5 796.0 | 806.4 
AOE ROOT 5.05056 600510550090 hws 64% 0.4 0.5 0.3 0.5 0.4 
PM a ik d te Susans drs ja souertainaicous oem 1.1 2.2 oa Lo 4 
ee er eee ee 3 4 | .6 a 
i | re :.2 Ed Ls 1.4 L.3 
io oss sina x S98 a ws oe 4 .8 a .6 9 
ciao a did. oa ek eters dew or 1.8 4.1 4.5 12.8 11.8 
Pneumonia (all forms)............... 24.1 27.4 28.1 40.9 47.1 
Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 39.9 47.7 43.1 44.8 46.4 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 36.0 44.4 38.0 40.9 41.9 
cis hiieh gs cigs eabinais sere 4 5 11.4 11.8 11.9 12.3 
ee | re 98.2 101.0 98.0 104.9 102.4 
Diabetes MeHItus....... .. .is00cccccces 25.0 26.3 25.0 30.3 $1.35 
Cerebral hemorrhage................ 56.5 60.7 56.9 64.3 63.9 
Diseases of the coronary arteries and 
SUMING PCCIONIB. ... .0....060 00s ccaee 49.5 55.9 0.7 57.3 54.4 
Other chronic heart diseasest........ 142.1 156.9 148.5 170.1 171.5 
Diarrhea and enteritis............... a0 4.0 3.9 2.6 | 
a eee 6.6 6.8 8.3 i 8.8 
CURSORS MEBRTNIG: ....0.. 665500 vcs vece 48.4 51.6 53.9 56.0 60.9 
Puerperal state—total............... 4.9 4.9 5.6 4.5 4.7 
Ng ao pala) Siecowimesbaouaie 4a -a% 6.6 7.8 8.1 1.2 8.4 
CNN na hie kisiw mina ash ts ous wie ae 3.4 Le. 4.4 3.4 3.3 
Accidents—total...........0cssecece. 50.4 46.9 45.8 47 .3 42.4 
Home accidents................6- 9.2 10.4 9.3 11.9 12.6 
Motor vehicle accidents........... 20.6 15.9 16.8 19.3 13.3 
All other causes of death. ........... 126.5 138.3 128.5 125.1 129.2 


























_  *The rates for 1941 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 
lives exposed to risk. 


tInternational List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95. 





Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: The Editor, 


STATISTICAL BULLETIN, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT , WEEKLY PREMIUM - PAYING BUSINESS 


DEATH RATES PER 1,000 - ANNUAL BASIS 
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